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Sequence of Tenses in Latin Result Clauses 
Every student of Latin has doubtless experienced at 
some time or other difficulty with the syntax of result 
clauses as it is treated in the current grammars. For 
instance, were a student to read the Verrine speeches 
of Cicero or the Civil War of Caesar, he would not, go 
very far before encountering sentences like the fol- 
lowing : 

Nuntiatur mihi tantam isti gratulationem esse factam, 
ut is domum quoque mitteret, qui uxori suae nuntiaret 
(Verr. Act. I, 21). 

Romam tantus terror invasit, ut Lentulus ex urbe pro- 
fugeret (Bell. Civil. I, 14). 

Now a commonly accepted opinion among our gram- 
marians seems to be that result clauses do not follow the 
rules of the sequence of tenses; but in these two sen- 
tences sequence is followed, for the imperfect subjunc- 
tive is used in the result clause instead of the perfect 
to express a single past act. If the clauses were not 
result clauses in the subjunctive, but indicative clauses, 
the historical perfect indicative would certainly have 
been used in both eases. Hence, if our student were 
alert, he no doubt would be puzzled by this use of the 
imperfect subjunctive. In his confusion he might con- 
sult some of the standard grammars to see what light 
they threw on the matter. To instance only a few of 
them, Bradley-Arnold’ would prescribe as follows: 

Use the same tense of the subjunctive mood which you 
would use, if the verb were, as it would be in English, in 
the indicative (No. 112). 

According to this principle, since ‘‘he sent off’’ and ‘‘he 
fled’’ would be preterites in English, and hence histor- 
ical perfects in Latin, the tenses in the subjunctive ought 
to be miserit and profugerit, and not mitteret and pro- 
fugeret. Bennett? would give no help with his statement: 

Clauses of result . . . take the subjunctive 
(No. 284). 

Harkness? would seem to agree with Bradley-Arnold: 

In clauses denoting result or consequence the subjunctive 
tenses have the ordinary temporal force of the correspond- 
ing tenses of the indicative (No. 550). 

The New Yenni‘ too would agree with Harkness and 
Bradley-Arnold: 

In general the tense used in a result clause corresponds 
to that which would be used if the clause were independent 
(No. 511). 

But The Gateway® would have this to say: 

The tense of the subjunctive is in accordance with the 

rules of sequence (No. 149). 


This would explain the use of mitterct and profugeret, 


since by the rules of sequence a primary tense is fol- 
lowed by a present or perfect subjunctive, a secondary 
tense by an imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. More- 
over, in clauses which follow sequence the imperfect 
subjunctive can express a single past act. 

No doubt, by this time the student would have rather 
confused ideas about the syntax of result clauses. How- 
ever, if he persisted, he might examine a few more 
grammars in the hope of settling the question. Sloman® 
would apparently agree with Bradley-Arnold and Hark- 
ness : 


The tense of the subjunctive would seem to be determined 
rather from the point of view of the writer than by the 
ordinary rules of sequence (No. 516). 

Allen and Greenough’ would lean towards the view of 
The Gateway: 

The constructions of purpose and result clauses are pre- 
cisely alike (except sometimes in the tense sequence) 
(No. 538). 

Lane® would yield the following: 

The imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive - is used 
in sentences subordinate to a secondary tense (No. 1747). 
Evidently, therefore, the treatment of result clauses 

in the current grammars is not uniform; for one group 
declares that the tenses in these clauses are treated in- 
dependently of the main verb, and another group states 
that the rules of sequence are observed in them. The 
following summary is intended to throw some light on 
this point. It is based on all the pure result clauses 
found in the speeches and philosophical writings of 
Cicero. These works seem extensive and comprehen- 
sive enough to insure trustworthy deductions as to what 
was the normal prose usage in this matter during the 
Ciceronian period. In the Augustan and Silver Latin pe- 
riods prose usage in this, as in many other points of 
classical syntax, grew gradually freer and looser; and 
this fact undoubtedly accounts for the disagreement of 
our grammars, as above illustrated. 

Let us, for convenience’ sake, divide all the pure re- 
suit clauses found in the works of Cicero mentioned 
above into five groups, giving the exact number of 
occurrences in each group. 

Clauses with normal primary sequence.......... 1008 

Clauses with normal secondary sequence.......... 
Perfect indicative or historical tense followed by 
present subjunctive 
Perfect indicative or historical tense followed by 
perfect subjunctive 
(5) Primary tense followed by secondary tense........ 10 


This gives a grand total of 1970 pure result clauses. Of 
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these the 1753 included in the first two groups follow 
strict sequence of tenses. Examination of the 121 clauses 
in the third group reveals the fact that 93 of these have 
true (i. e. present) perfects in the main verb, while 
only 28 have historical perfects in the governing verb. 
Hence 93 of these 121 eases do not constitute real viola- 
tions of the rules of sequence, seeing that a true perfect 
is a primary tense; whilst 28 are clear cases where se- 
quence is violated. Moreover, in 27 of the &6 cases of 
the fourth group the governing verb is again a true 
perfect. This leaves 59 cases in this group which ex- 
hibit a violation of the rules of sequence. In the fifth 
group only 4 of the 10 eases listed show a real violation 
of the rules of sequence. Adding together all the viola- 
tions of sequence, we find that there are 91 in a grand 
total of 1970 result clauses; in other words, slightly 
less than 5 per eent. 

That violations of the rules of sequence in all the 
speeches and philosophical works of Cicero should 
amount to less than 5%, will probably come as a dis- 
tinct revelation to many a teacher who has been in 
the habit of teaching result clauses according to some 
of our current grammars. It is true that logically re- 
sult clauses as such are not internally dependent on the 
main verb (i. e. they are not set down as spoken or 
written from the viewpoint of the logical subject of the 
governing verb); and consequently, aceording to the 
general tendency of Latin idiom, should not be subject 
to the rules of sequence, which are generally effective 
only in internally dependent clauses. But practically 
the above table shows that in 95% of Cicero’s result 
clauses sequence is observed. The fact that it is so 
is probably owing to the analogy of other subjunctive 
clauses, most of which are internally dependent. 

That violations of the rules of sequence to the ex- 
tent of 5% should occur in Cicero, who evidently as 
a rule followed sequence in result clauses, will not 
appear strange, if we consider that from the nature of 
result clauses there will be cases at times where follow- 
ing normal sequence would lead to ambiguity; for 
instanee, when the writer wishes to set down a past 
action as having a present result, or a result continuing 
in the present. Moreover, the perfect subjunctive out 
of normal sequence, and consequently independent of 
the main verb, is not a phenomenon found only in re- 
sult elauses. It seems to be a device sometimes resorted 
to by the Romans in order to emphasize the actuality, 
historicity, completion of a past result, and that too, 
altogether independently of the governing verb. 

But is not perhaps the fact that Cicero follows se- 
quence in 95% of his result clauses a mere accident? 
May it not be that he actually employed his tenses in 
result clauses independently of the main verb, and yet 
accidentally eame to follow sequence in 95% of the 
eases? This contention is easily disposed of by citing 
instances from Cicero (and the number of such is le- 
gion) in which the tense of the subjunctive in result 
clauses is demonstrably not used independently of the 
governing verb. Notable amongst these are many cases 
of the use of the imperfect subjunctive in secondary 
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sequence to denote a single past act. We shall cite only 
a few: 

Sie cupiditate inflammatus est non solum inspiciendi, verum 
etiam auferendi, ut Diodorum ad se vocaret ac posceret (Verr. 
4, 38). 

Eriphylam accepimus in fabulis ea cupiditate ut, cum vidisset 
monile, ut opinor, ex auro et gemmis, pulchritudine eius incensa, 
salutem viri proderet (Verr. 4, 39). 

Ita profectus est ut contionem . . . 
queret (Mil. 27). 

Quibus ego rebus, iudices, ita flectebar animo atque frangebar, 
ut iam ex memona quas mihi ipse fecerat insidias deponerem 
(Sull. 18). 

Ita ille demens erat, ut eum, quem conscium tanti sceleris 
habebat, a se dimitteret (Deit. 21). 

Tantus in curia clamor factus est, ut populus concurreret 
(Verr. 2, 47). 

Quae vero accurate cogitateque scripsisset, ea sic vidi probari 
ut ad veterum scriptorum laudem perveniret (Arch. 18). 

Cuius iter in provinciam fuit eiusmodi, ut rex Ariobarzanes 
consulem vestrum ad caedem faciendam tamquam aliquem 
Thraecem conduceret (Prov. Cons., 9). 

Tantum vini Hippiae nuptiis exhauseras, ut tibi necesse esset in 
populi Romani conspectu vomere postridie (Phil. 2, 63). 

Ita eram deductus ad Scaevolam, sumpta virili toga, ut quoad 
possem et liceret, a senis latere numquam discederem (Amic. 1). 

Ita aperte cepit pecunias ob rem iudicandam, ut anno proximo 
P. Scaevola tribunus plebis ferret ad plebem, vellentne de re 
quaeri (Fin. 2, 54). 

Tantum apud te quaestus Apronii, tantum eius sermo inquinat- 
issimus et blanditiae flagitiosae valuerunt, ut numquam animum 
tuum cura fortunarum tuarum cogitatioque tangeret (Verr. 3, 65). 


If examples like the above are studied carefully, it will 
be seen that if Cicero had not been following ordinary 
sequence, but had been using the subjunctive inde- 
pendently, he would have used the perfect and not the 
imperfect subjunctive in them. 

Space will not permit us to discuss the exceptions 
to sequence in result clauses as found in Cicero, and 
the reasons for them. But the above data would seem to 
warrant at least this conclusion: It is a good working 
rule to say that for the most part the normal sequence 
of tenses is followed in result clauses, and it is ordinarily 
set aside only when clarity makes this necessary or when 
there is some other rhetorical reason for doing so. A 
full explanation of what such rhetorical reasons might 
be cannot here be given, though some have been sug- 
gested in the foregoing discussion. 

St. Lowis, Mo. Norsert J. Hus7ter, S. J. 
NOTES 


turbulentam relin- 


1. Latin Prose Composition, T. K. Arnold, rev. by G. G. 
Bradley, 1920. 

2. A Latin Grammar, C. E. Bennett, 1907. 

3. A Complete Latin Grammar, A. Harkness, 1889. 

4. New Yenni Latin Grammar, 1920. 

5. The Gateway, E. A. Sonnenschein, et al., 1924. 

6. A Grammar of Classical Latin, A. Sloman, 1906. 

7. Allen and Greenough’s New Latin Grammar, 1903. 

8. A Latin Grammar, G. M. Lane, 1898. 


Perhaps we learned to hate Xenophon’s Greek too 
young, but his story is a good one; and it is a curious 
illustration of the fact that an adventure of a few thou- 
sand men centuries ago, if told by the right man, ean 
hold its interest in a world where recently ten thousand 
men, defeated or triumphant, seemed almost as unim- 
portant as flies—John Macy 
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The First-Year Latin Teacher and Culture 


The teacher of first-year Latin has unique oppor- 
tunities. Usually his class is composed of alert young 
men or women, eager for hard work. Fresh from the 
grade-school, entering a new world of learning with high 
though vague expectations, they are ready to be moulded 
into men and women of noble ideals. No teacher ean 
hope for better material. 

Innocent as they are of Latin, it will be easy and 
interesting to note their progress from day to day, from 
week to week. Just as their deficiencies cannot be at- 
tributed to former teachers, so their steady advance- 
ment in power over the language is due to the present 
teacher at least as much as to their own talent. His 
task it is to inspire enthusiasm, his joy to note the gen- 
erous response. 

Latin is simple enough and difficult enough to train 
every mental capability, to put to the test the highest 
promise of genius. Assignments can be so managed as 
never to cause confusion or discouragement, and always 
to train to accuracy and sureness, and call for concen- 
tration and organization of attention on several details 
at once. The simplest sentence done into Latin re- 
quires not only knowledge of words, but also of gender 
and number, of conjugation, tense, mood, voice; and 
furthermore, attention to agreement of noun and adjec- 
tive, subject and verb, not to mention rules of syntax 
and order of words. The more the class can take, the 
more can the teacher give, and enjoy the keen satisfac- 
tion of seeing the young minds grow in power of ordered 
thinking, in quickness, alertness, precision. These powers 
remain; they become permanent habits; they constitute 
true education, and the foundation of culture. 

Latin can do immeasurably more. The Latin forms 
and phrases that these young minds are acquiring with 
such permanent profit to themselves, are likewise the 
elements of classic literature,—a literature that has pro- 
foundly influenced all subsequent human thought. They 
are symbols that will betimes reveal the loftiest and 
profoundest reaches of the human mind and heart. They 
are more; they are the very gems of that literature and 
need but the proper setting to sparkle in their bril- 
liance. Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Teucrorwm' ;—any 
first-year Latin student will know the words. Can the 
teacher make him sense their wondrous spell? So, too, 
such other pregnantlines:Forsan et haec olim meminisse 
juvabit?, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori®, Homo 
sum, humani nil a me alienum putot, Possunt quia posse 
videntur®. Can the teacher in first-year Latin make 
his class see through and beyond the mere words, and 
sense something of the suggestive power of the language? 
Can he prepare his class at least for later apprecia- 
tion of the subtle nuances of the order of words, of 
combinations of sounds, of the myriad associations that 
living words in a living language suggest? If he is a 
lover of literature, if once upon a time at least his 
whole being in its every fiber throbbed responsively to, 
e.g., Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt*,—if today, while he is teaching this first-year 
Latin elass, he lovingly rereads his favorite passages in 
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Cicero and Virgil and Horace and Livy, or delves appre- 
ciatively into hitherto unexplored regions of these and 
other authors, then even the drill forms of noun or 
verb or pronoun will be to him living forms, bursting 
with associations, impatient to unfold their hidden 
beauty. Does this mean that the first-year Latin teacher 
will make appreciation of literature his objective, and 
read many selections of classical authors in class? No; 
not at all. He, perhaps better than any one else, real- 
izes that the very best preparation for the cultural 
enjoyment of Roman literature is a thorough, accurate, 
and ready knowledge of etymology and syntax. But 
the vision and the glorious vista before him will keep 
him from every taint of mere formalism. Always will 
he be teaching a living language, symbols of human 
thought and emotion. From the very first day of class 
he will insist on the Latin order of words; in a thou- 
sand ways he will bring home to the class the utter 
inadequacy of any English rendition which, without 
any regard to context or the emotion suggested, merely 
substitutes dictionary equivalents for the Latin terms. 
The same he will do more abundantly still in Latin 
Composition. Virtus, pax, imperium, res publica, servus, 
puer, and a host of other words will gradually suggest 
to the pupils more and more of their Roman connota- 
tion. Furthermore, he will pause now and then in the 
busy round of drill and repetition and recitation, oral 
and written, to read some simple selection from one of 
the masters, pointing out the while the enchanting vista 
beyond, bringing home to them that their present ardu- 
ous toil will in good time have its abundant reward. 
Foolish idealism this? Illusory?—Remember, Pos- 
sunt quia posse videntur. 
Milford, Ohio A. M. Zamiara, S. J. 
NOTES 
1. Virgil: Aeneid II, 325-6. 4. Terence: Heaut. 77. 


2. Ib., I, 203. 5. Virgil: Aeneid V, 231. 
3. Horace: Odes III, 2, 13. 6. Ib., I, 462. 


In connection with Mr. Huetter’s article on the Se- 
quence of Tenses in Latin Result Clauses it may be of 
interest to note that several German authorities are in 
substantial agreement with the writer’s doctrine. Two 
of these may be here briefly quoted as examples. Kiihner 
(Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 
1879, p. 779, b), after stating that result clauses either 
follow the general rules of sequence or are conceived 
from the point of time of the speaker, goes on to men- 
tion the use of the perfect subjunctive after historical 
tenses in the main verb, and then remarks upon this 
latter usage: ‘‘This form of sequence did not develop 
until the classical period, but during that period was 
still rare, being found frequently only in Nepos.’’ Menge 
(Repetitorium der lateinischen Syntax und Stilistik, 10th 
ed., 1914, no. 327, g) says: ‘‘Result clauses as a rule 
follow the sequence of tenses.’’ Then, after discussing 
exceptions to this rule, he adds (ibid., Anm. 1) : ‘‘Never- 
theless, the imperfect subjunctive is used exclusively 
after perfects and pluperfects of verbs of happening 
and attaining (factum est, accidit, ete.), if the result 
belongs to past time.’’—Editor’s Note. 
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Editorial 

It must indeed have been a satisfaction to the late 
Mr. James Loeb, whose death was reeently announced 
in the daily press, to see completed in his own lifetime 
so large a portion of the monumental task he set himself 
twenty-one years ago in the publication of the Loeb 
Series of Greek and Latin classics from Homer to the 
fall of Constantinople. It was truly one of the noblest 
projects to which any retiring American business man 
ever consecrated his fortune, and has put the whole 
English-speaking world permanently in his debt. Some 
two hundred volumes were originally contemplated, but 
the series has already long since passed that mark of 
achievement. Moreover, the familiar little red and green 
volumes have by this time become so indispensable to 
many of us that we can hardly imagine how we man- 
aged without them before 1912, the year in which the 
first ones saw the light ef day. Mr. Loeb deserves a 
monumentum aere perennius in the hearts of all lovers 
of the classics and great literature, and we hope that 
as the things of the mind eome to be appreciated more 
by Amerieans of means, there will not be lacking in this 
country many imitators of this great modern Maecenas. 


On August 29 seventy-two teachers of literature of the 
New England Province of the Society of Jesus met at 
Boston College and organized the Jesuit Classical As- 
sociation of New England. At the morning session the 
Reverend Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., of New York 
addressed the meeting on ‘‘Some Principles of the Ratio 
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Studiorum’’. Group meetings of the teachers of the 
various college and high-school classes in Latin and 
Greek took place in the afternoon. The officers elected 
for the coming year were: President, the Rev. John 
H. Collins, S. J., of Shadowbrook, West Stockbridge, 
Mass.; Vice-president, the Rev. Terence L. Connolly, 
S. J., of Boston College; Secretary, the Rev. William 
L. Johnson, $.J., of Boston College. The CassicaL 
BULLETIN extends to the new association its heartfelt 
congratulations and best wishes. Vivat, crescat, floreat! 


Students of New Testament Greek will be glad to 
learn that a new Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine 
has just issued from the Biblical Institute in Rome. 
The author, A. Merk, S. J., professor at the Institute, 
following the well-established prineiple brevior lectio 
probabilior, takes the Codex Vaticanus of the fourth 
Century for the basis of his recension. The Latin ver- 
sion facing the Greek text is that of the Vulgate ac- 
cording to the Sixto-Clementine edition of 1592. The 
critical apparatus at the foot of each page, containing 
Greek and Latin variants, respectively, shows unusual 
care. The book sells for only eighteen lire or $1.75, 
and is obtainable from the Biblical Institute Press, 35 
Piazza della Pilotta, Rome, Italy. 


With the Bible and Shakespeare, the Homeric poems 
are the best training for life. There is no good quality 
that they lack: manliness, courage, reverence for old 
age and for the hospitable hearth; justice, piety, pity, a 
breve attitude towards life and death, all are conspicuous 
in Homer.—Andrew Lang 


Horace’s Lament for Quintilius 


Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


Catullus 


To the ancient mind death was a grim, unpleasant 
fact, not to be discussed in polite society. The funeral 
urn was the limit of life and hope; beyond it was noth- 
ing, or worse than nothing—a shadowy nightmare of 
existence in perpetual darkness. Yet even in this dis- 
mal belief the poetic genius of Horace found the mate- 
rial for one of his most beautiful odes, the Quis de- 
siderio. ‘‘This ode,’’ says Wm. Medley, ‘‘exhibits 
Horace as a sympathizing friend, and, in the closing 
lines, as a wise and tender counsellor. Its first three 
stanzas are an expression, full and sweet, of that grief 
which is at once the shadow of loss and the measure of 
love for the dead. Through the whole ode there trem- 
bles a certain sense of awe at the mystery of it all, yet 
with a tacit relegation of that mystery to the heavenly 
powers that have ordained it. The under-note is that of 
Virgil’s own Dis aliter visum, and the ode closes with 
a gentle monition to humble, patient submission.’” 

Sincerity may at times be absent from Horace’s 
poetry, but the Quis desiderio rings true. We miss its 
point if we think of it merely as a consolatory admoni- 
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tion. In the sympathy which Horace extends to Virgil 
on the occasion of the death of their common friend 
Quintilius Varus, he delicately expresses his own grief. 
The power of this ode rests not least in its brevity; 
whereas even the most ardent admirer of Tennyson 
must admit that ‘‘In Memoriam’’ drags at times. 
Notable, too, is its simplicity of phrasing. The whole 
stock-in-trade of poetie devices has here been abandoned 
for plain, but effective, language, and the unconscious 
art of the Quis desiderio shows the false note in a poem 
like ‘‘Lycidas’’. We are reminded of the kindred lines 
spoken by Virgil’s Andromache: 

O mihi sola mei super Astyanactis imago! 

Sie oculos, sie ille manus, sic ora ferebat 

et nuuc aequali tecum pubesceret aevo. 

(Aen. III, 489-91) 

What limit shall there be, asks Horace, to our grief 
for one who is 90 dear? Long years of friendship, of 
pleasant companionable hours, of kindred interests and 
sympathies, of favors given and reeeived—the recollec- 
tion chokes off the flow of words, and he can only speak 
of him as tam carus. More would be superfluous, and 
with a simple invocation of the Muse, he resumes his 
strain. 

Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
urget! 

Death is not a refreshing sleep, but a drowsy, dreary, 
half-conscious numbness—sopor—from which there is 
no rising. Quintilius is lost in the dusk of the under- 
world: 


Umbrarum hic locus est, somni noctisque soporae! 
( Aen. VI, 390) 
Achilles onee told Odysseus: 
Bovioiuny x’ éxdgoveos 
dviol nag’ dxdjow, @ wh Blotos ety, 
There must be fitting words of praise for Quintilius ; 
but how shall Horace find them? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit; 
nulli flebilior quam tibi, Vergili. 
There is no call here for a lengthy panegyric, no elabo- 
ration of Pudor and Fides and Veritas, given though 
the Romans were to eulogizing their dead. The most 
appropriate eulogy for Quintilius is the grief of his 
friends. More eloquently than the finest art of the 
poet speak the tears of worthy men. It is the con- 
summate art of these two lines that in them is heard 
the silent eloquence of tears. 
The lines 


Tu frustra pius, heu non ita creditum, 

poscis Quintilium deos, 
have given offence to some critics, who censure Horace 
for discrediting Virgil’s devotion to his friend and his 
reverent prayers to the gods as vain. But I see no mock 
at piety, no murmur at the gods in the thought: 
‘Prayers cannot bring back our friend; there is no 
return of one once lost in death.’’ What is perhaps to 
blame is the pagan despair of the grave, the ineluctabile 
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fatum of the tomb, against which there is no appeal. 
No strains, though sweeter than those of Orpheus, can 
here avail. 

The pagan conception of the netherworld is again 
briefly but powerfully brought out in the lines that 
take us back to the Aeneid: 

Num vanae redeat sanguis imagini, 

quam virga semel horrida, 

non lenis precibus fata recludere, 

nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi? 
What an unhappy assembly of half-conscious shadows, 
held together by the dire staff of an implacable master! 
We recall the ategmis y@eos of the Odyssey, the loca 
nocte tacentia of Virgil, the nox perpetua of Catullus. 
It is ‘‘a vague shadowy realm, on the confines of the 
ocean stream, where dwelt the shades of the dead, un- 
substantial phantoms, that yet enjoyed bodily shape. 
The dead dwelt there with the faintest ray of conscious- 
ness, leading a cheerless existence almost akin to a mere 
negation.’’* The hopelessness of it all is compressed 
into one word, durum. It strikes the closing note of 
the dirge. To see a lovable and loving friend, gifted 
with a noble character, a refined intellect, a charming 
temperament, a friend whom we have treasured, dis- 
appear forever into nothingness—this is durum. 

Yet with the sure instinct of the ancient poets for 
artistie effect, Horace cannot leave his friend a prey to 
gloom. The final note must be one of calm and resig- 
nation: 


. . - Sed levius fit patientia, 
quidquid corrigere est nefas. 
‘Horace never forgets the inevitable end. But he seeks 
no comfort outside himself.’’* In this he did no more 
than Virgil himself had done, of whom Donatus wrote: 
‘“‘Solitus erat dicere nullam virtutem commodiorem 
homini esse patientia, ac nullam adeo asperam esse for- 
tunam quam prudenter patiendo vir fortis non vineat.’’” 
A cold Stoie philosophy! But Virgil himself had said: 
Stat sua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
omnibus est vitae. 
(Aen. X, 467-8) 
Such is not Tennyson’s philosophy : 
Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in Thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved— 
(In Memoriam 41-44) 
nor Milton’s: 


So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him who walked the waves... 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 


(Lycidas 172-7) 
Horace’s patientia is the virtue of one who makes the 
best of a life that is in many respects a bitter disap- 
pointment. It is not identical with weakness or inertia, 
and in Horace was complemented by an eager relish 
for the good things of life. Yet it ignores the possi- 
bility of a deeper meaning of joy and sorrow, of life 
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and death. For all its blindness, however, there is some- 
thing admirable in it. ‘‘ Perhaps there is no poet,’’ says 
Mr. Campbell, ‘‘ who excels Horace at infusing into manly 
sentiments a manly tone, thus making them into posi- 
tive stimulants.’’® And that would seem to characterize 
this ode best: manliness united with tenderness—the 
very qualities which have made Horace a universal 
favorite. His own words seem to strike upon the ear 
as we put down his lament for Quintilius: Quando 
ullum inveniet parem? 


St. Louis, Mo. Joun L. McKenzie, 8. J. 
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THE SONG OF ALPHA 
A DRAMATIZATION OF ILIAD I IN THREE ACTS 
Alpha preces Chrysae, pestis mala, iurgia regum. 
Alpha the prayer of Chryses sings, 
The army’s plague, the strife of kings. 
CHARACTERS 


Achilles 1st Soldier 
Nestor 2nd Soldier 
Calchas 1st Guard 
Agamemnon 2nd Guard 
Patroclus Herald 
Chryses, a Priest Prologist 


Attendants, slaves, heralds, soldiers, ete. 


Prologue. 
Would that this quill were flesh; this ink were blood, 
This script a soul; whose fusion might create 
A mortal man of stalwart, martial mould, 
Of carriage kingly, and of warlike port, 
A warrior-ruler with a sceptre-sword. 
Thus would the fierce Achilles walk again. 
It cannot be, dear hearers, as you know, 
The mighty perish even as the meek, 
And so the seed of Peleus paid the toll 
Of our frail flesh; his hero’s heart was blown 
As dust in later generations’ eyes; 
His hero’s hand, the conqueror of kings, 
Was to the worms of earth a banquet made, 
And we who now would see his valiant deeds, 
Must give him birth again within our minds, 
Must take the strength of Hercules, the speed 
Of Mercury, Apollo’s godlike mien, 
And Vulean’s biceps; compost of them all, 
Achilles lives again within our hearts, 
Stalking before the Greek-girt towers of Troy, 
Where havoe-wreaking War for nine long years 
Has held his court; upon the battlements 
Carnage and Woe sit friendly, arm-in-arm. 
Alas! we cannot go to distant Troy, 
But must create another Ilion, 
Peopled by hostile hosts and warring men! 
This stage is Troy! From it we sow the seeds 
To germinate within your fertile thoughts 
And fructify as towns and wars and hosts! 
Just as in days of yore when Cadmus sowed 
The dragon’s teeth, there sprang up warriors, 
Or at the sound of Roderick’s réveille 
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The highland heath a thousand men disgorged, 

So your imaginations must bring forth 

The buttressed battlements of harassed Troy, 
The Grecian force beleaguering the town, 

And Mars with bloody mien, ensiferous! 

Our action opens in the Grecian camp, 

The rest our actors tell you in their parts. 

Pray let their words be welcomed in your hearts. 


Act I. Scene I. 


The Grecian Camp, outside of Troy. A soldier is on guard. 
Another with arm bandaged approaches the guard and accosts 
him. 

1st Soldier. 

bound? 
2nd Soldier. Aye, Thoas, I received, but four nights past, 
A Trojan thrust. We went afield you know 
To forage through the countryside for food, 
Supplies and fodder, and we vainly marched 
Even to Chrysa, where a temple stands 
In honor of Apollo; here the spoils 
Were rich and plentiful, the garrison 
Helpless, though one yokel cavalryman, 
A most unknowing knave, whose soul I ween 
Is now in Pluto’s shade, wounded me thus. 
But hark! What means this bustle and acclaim? 
Look here! [Points off stage.] 
1st Soldier. Some suppliant comes with ransom. 
slaves 
Following after with the proffered price. 
And look!—the man’s a priest, he has the staff 
And fillets of the god. What can it mean? 

2nd Soldier. I know his face. I saw it recently, 
Framed in senescent silver. Hush, he comes. 

[Enter Priest, with fillets and staff. Slaves following with gifts.] 


Hail, Photius, wert thou wounded? Why so 


See the 


ist Soldier. Stand! Who comes here? This is the Grecian 
Gate. 
Priest. Hail, gallant sir. Thy King I wish to see, 


Would’st thou but show me to his royal tent, 
My knee in suppliance to him I’d bend 
And move him by these symbols’ sanctity 
That he may give my daughter in return 
For untold ransom, which these servants bear. 
A few days hence a Grecian raid was made 
Upon fair Chrysa, city of my birth, 
Apollo’s sacred precincts were defiled, 
My daughter taken, she is all I have! 
And so I come to plead my cause with him 
Who widely rules the Greeks. Where is his tent? 
1st Soldier. Thy cause, old man, is just, thy silver locks 
Forceful in arguing thy father’s love. 
Priest. For these kind words much thanks, most gentle sir. 
And now, would’st thou direct me to the King— 
2nd Soldier. There is no need thyself to seek the King. 
Behold! In person comes he with his train. 
Priest (Aside). Phoebus be praised! My suit successful be! 
[Enter Agamemnon with heralds, officers, etc.] 
Agamemnon (To 1st Soldier). Sirrah! what means this rout, 
this seething maze 
Of men? Have we no order in the camp? 
Priest. Great sire, Agamemnon, mine the fault, 
Who come as suppliant to grasp thy knees; 
My passage through the camp it was which stirred 
The soldiery and made them thus collect. 
Agamemnon. Why comest thou with fillets in thy hand 
And priestly staff? What is the boon thou begg’st? 
Priest. Ye sons of Atreus, and well-greaved Greeks, 
May all the Olympian gods propitious be, 
Granting your wish to sack the well-walled Troy, 
And giving prosperous passage to your homes. 
[To Agamemnon] Do thou but set my darling daughter free, 
Reverencing Phoebus, Zeus’ archer son, 
And taking this rich ransom for my child! 
[The Greeks standing about murmur assent. ] 
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Agamemnon [To soldiers}. 

knaves, that hum 

For all the world like irritated bees? 

[To Priest.] Do thou, old man, get thee at once from hence, 

Let me not find thee near the hollow ships, 

Tarrying now or coming here again. 

Thy priestly fillets naught may thee avail 

Or sacerdotal staff, which now protect. 

Thy daughter is my captive. Her I keep. 

In Argos will her locks with age grow grey, 

Far from her native home in servitude, 

Plying the loom and serving in my house. 

But go!—the whilst thou mayest go in peace, 

Lest I by thee provoked should vent my wrath. 

[Exit priest terrified. Rest begin to leave the stage severally. 
As they go, Agamemnon remarks scornfully] 

Agamemnon. Yon prating priest would question my domain, 
The fool! To give commands to me, the King of men! 

Scene II. 

Same as Scene I, though somewhat apart. 
and prays. 

Priest. God of the silver bow, fair Chrysa’s king 
And Cilla’s Lord, the god of Tenedos, 

O Smintheus, if ever eye of thine 

Hath rested in delight upon a fane 

Built by these hands in honor of thy might, 

If ever I to thee in sacrifice 

The flesh of goats or fatty thighs have burned, 

Hear now my prayer and grant my humble plea. 

Thy angry arrows turn upon the Greeks 

And make them sorry for these tears of mine. 

The god approves, the thunder augurs well. 

Great Phoebus, send these Grecian curs to hell! 

Act II. 

The camp of the Greeks. Two guards on stage. 
There are council chairs arranged in back. 
place of the generals, the Agora. 

1st Guard. Woe to the Grecian host, our cause is lost. 
With us Apollo waxes wroth, his bow 
Js turned against us and its fatal twang 
Throughout the camp is heard; the blighting breath 
Of pestilence is levelling our men 
Like grass, before the sickle, while the pyres 
Appal the stricken skies, with men as fuel! 

@nd Guard. Aye, the time’s accurst. The very air 
With man-destroying doom impregnate is. [Enter Herald.] 

Mark thou! the royal herald comes,—he speaks. 

Herald. Acheans, by Achilles’ blameless word 
A council is convoked to meet at once, 

Here in the agora, hear ye and come. 

[The Greeks begin to come in. Achilles, Agamemnon, Nestor, 
Calchas, all talking. The chiefs sit down. Achilles rises, 
takes the staff of heraldry and speaks.]| 

Achilles. O seed of Atreus, I think that now 
If death we would escape, go home we must, 

For war and pestilence our ranks delete. 

Yet stay! Let us consult this deep-eyed seer [indicates Calchas] 

Who can interpret dreams which come from Zeus. 

Mayhap he’ll tell us why the god is wroth, 

For vow denied or hecatomb withheld. 

Perchance we can placate him with the scent 

Of lambs cremated and unblemished goats, 

And thus he may restore us to his grace. 
Calchas.] 

Calchas. God-loved Achilles, the far-darter’s wrath 
Thou bid’st me probe, and therefore will I speak. 
But swear sincerely by thy word and work 
To succor me if I should wake to ire 
The Argives’ ruler whom the Greeks obey. 

A king is angrier when an insult comes 

From one much meaner; though his anger cool, 

Yet will it stil] abide within his breast 


Why murmur ye, ye graceless 


The Priest enters 


[Thunder] 


They talk. 
It is the meeting 


[Gives staff to 
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Until his spleen be vented! Pledge me then, 
As covenant of safety, thy right hand! 
Achilles. Speak, blameless sage, with my assurance, speak. 
For in this camp while I shall live and breathe 
Shall no one on thee lay a heavy hand, 
Yea! though it be the king himself. Take heart! 
Calchas. Apollo is enraged because his priest, 
Bearing his fillets, came as suppliant 
And was by Agamemnon’s pride rebuked, 
His ransom sneered at and his priesthood mocked. 
This insult was it which his ire aroused, 
And his quiescent quiver waked to deal, 
Among your ranks, dark death. His wrath will last 
Until the maid, unransomed, be released, 
And thus assuage his anger and his bow. 
Agamemnon. Prophet of evil! Woe-discerning sage, 
Who never yet unto my heart gave joy, 
But always, like Cassandra, croak of doom. 
Now must I by thy charge clairvoyant give 
Her whom I love above my wedded wife. 
Yet will I do so for the common weal. 
Still, J am king! A prize is fitly mine. 
I’ll have one too! A kingly recompense! 
Achilles. O greedy one! How shall the well-greaved Greeks 
Give unto thee a prize which they have not? 
We hold no common treasure, as you know. 
But yield the damsel to the god, and we, 
In days to come, when well-walled Troy shall fall 
Before our arms, shall grant thee triple meed. 
Agamemnon. Thou son of Peleus, beguile not me, 
For I, deprived of mine own prize, will take 
Some other prince’s spoil—mayhap thine own, 
Or that of Ajax, or Ulysses wise. 
All this we shall discuss anon, but now, 
A well-manned ship must plow the sounding sea 
To Chrysa with the maiden. As jits chief [to an officer] 
Some prince of high degree with it dispatch. 
Achilles. Thou guileful one. How shall a prince obey 
Thy word? But know!—not from a hate of Troy 
In arms I hither came, but for thy sake, 
To aid thee and thy brother, dog-faced one! 
Ne’er yet did thou and I take equal spoil. 
Thine was the richer always, though in fight 
Mine was the burden. Hence I homeward go, 
Nor shall I longer stay and with thee bear! 
Agamemnon. Flee! if thy heart so wishes, baleful one, 
Bully thy Myrmidons! but as for me, 
Thy beauteous Briseis shall I take! 
That thou mayest know my power and my domain! 
[Achilles draws his sword half out of his sheath, pauses, thinks, 
and lets it relapse.] 
Achilles. Faint-hearted fool! Thou coward, craven chief, 
By this sere staff a mighty oath I swear: 
The day will come when this Achean host 
Shall sigh for my protection, when ye fall 
Beneath the slashing sword of Hector’s hate! 
Nor shall I heed your grief nor succor lend! 
[Achilles dashes the staff to the ground. Nestor rises.] 
Nestor. Glad would be Priam, joyous Priam’s sons, 
To see dissension brood upon the Greeks, 
Setting their very chiefs at variance. 
Greater than both of ye have heeded me, 
And therefore, harken, and abate your wrath. 
Do not, O King, from this man take his prize; 
Nor do thou, son of Thetis, e’er contend 
As equal with a Zeus-appointed king. 
Let peace prevail betwixt ye, not dissent. 
Agamemnon. Thy mouth, old man, plays parent to the truth, 
But wherefore shall ZJ brook his insolence, 
Who of the Greeks the mightiest would be? 
Achilles. If thy caprice should govern all my deeds, 
‘*Coward’’ would be my sobriquet from men. 
To me thou gavest the maid; now take her back, 
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I shall with force of arms not hinder thee; 

But do thou touch, save her, a single thing 

Of my possessions, and thy claret blood 

Purples my sword; wherefore, O King, beware! 

[The meeting breaks up. Agamemnon goes out last, pausing to 
address the heralds, who remain with him.] 

Agamemnon. Do thou, O Herald, fetch Chryseis here, 

We shall return her to her father’s arms: 

Bring hither, too, a holy hecatomb, 

Apollo’s righteous wrath thus to appease. 

Let this be done at once [Exit herald.]}—That rebel churl, 

Achilles! I, as earnest of my power, 

His prize for mine will have. For I will send 

Heralds at once to seek him in his tent. [To remaining herald] 

Summon two heralds and the Grecian guard. 

I’li have his prize at once. I am the King. 


Entr’ acte. 


Spoken by Prologist. 
Now is the great Achilles’ mighty heart 
A theater, on whose stage the passions play 
Their tragedy; and hungry anger feeds 
Upon the plaudits of his outraged will. 
Hatred, the hero of the drama, strides 
Athwart his mind and dominates his breast, 
In whose confinement rancor’s sullen drums 
Rumble with discontent; and darkling clouds 
Of passion obscurate his manhood’s sun. 
The scalding synthesis his bursting frame 
Can scarce restrain; his face the traitor plays, 
Reflecting to the world his seething soul. 
Upon his brow sit Vengeance and Dark Grief, 
Searing his cheeks with stern resolve’s grim scars, 
Upon his sword lies lethargy and bids 
Rapacious rust to desecrate the blade, 
And blunt its peerless power with desuetude. 
Upon his shield inglorious grime collects, 
Marring its lustre with strange atrophy. 
But in his heart withal there still abides 
A nobleness that tempers his fierce rage, 
Making him docile to the king’s command, 
Himself a king!—the ruler of his soul! 


Act ITI. 


Achilles’ tent by the sea. Achilles and Patroclus on stage. 
Achilles. Patroclus, Agamemnon will avenge 

Today’s affront. My prize he swore to seize. 

And Lo! there yonder come across the plain 

Two heralds and the guard. My heart is sick. 
Patroclus. Ah! dearest friend, Achilles, why endure 

. The outrages upon thy sacred honor 

This Agamemnon heaps? Thine is the might 

Which in the bloody fray or ambuscade 

The Grecian spoil augments. Thy heart it is 

Which in the council is the arbiter. 

The warrior twice art thou and thrice the man 

And over Agamemnon in thy strength 

Thou towerest as the pine above the brush. 

Why then be patient with his petulance, 

Or suffer him thy name to stigmatize? [Enter heralds.] 

But peace! lo where the heralds come,—they fear. 
Achilles. Hail, valiant sirs, advance, of me fear naught. 

I know your message and your embassy, 

Yet hold for ye no rancor in my heart. 

Unwilling tools ye are of tyranny 

And blameless quite. Ye wish to take the maid? 
Herald. Achilles, princely sir, our lord and king 

Commands that you relinquish to our charge 

The maid Briseis. We will take her hence. 
Achilles. Patroclus, do thou show these worthy men 

Unto my tent, and tender them the maid. 

For I am sad at heart. 
Patroclus. Messengers of Zeus and earthly kings, 

Follow and I shall yield the damsel up. 
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[Achilles left to himself, withdraws to one side and prays to 

Thetis.] 
Achilles. Mother, who brought me forth to briefly dwell 

Upon this earth, why is my fleeting span 

Replete with sorrow? Here I stand 

Bereft of booty which I won in war. 

Thou knowest at what cost I bought this prize, 

Laboring valiantly with sword and word. 

Thou knowest all. I need not tell thee more. 

Do thou revenge me and the Greeks afflict, 

Giving the Trojans strength and victory 

That they the haughty Grecian hosts may hurl 

Back to their very ships in dire distress. 

Upon these men who have dishonored me, 

Their mightiest, wreak thou this punishment. 

Aid me, thy son, if thou hast aught of power ~ 

With thundering Zeus, the Father of the Gods. [Thunder, pro- 
longed] 

My mother hears, and she will pray to Zeus 

To right my wrongs, and castigate the king. 

And while she pleads my cause I shall abide 

Here on the shore, beside the teeming tide. 


Curtain. 


Epilogue. 
On like the rushing rivulet that runs 
To pay its tribute to the mother stream, 
Which in its turn feeds the loud-souading sea; 
Or rather as the very fountainhead 
From which springs forth a myriad of other streams 
To swell the surging symphony of words; 
So runs the stream of Alpha’s argument. 
For straightway Thetis at her son’s behest 
Hies her in haste to Ida’s snowbound ridge 
To plead her offspring’s cause with mighty Zeus. 
She wins her claim and Zeus ambrosial nods, 
Shaking Olympus to its very roots. 
Chidden by Hera for his perfidy 
In converse with fair Thetis, Zeus enraged 
Threatens his queen with direful thunderings; 
But Vulean, sad to see his mother vexed, 
Gives her the cup and pours the nectar sweet. 
Then with his malformed limb he limps about 
Filling the goblets, till with godly glee 
Olympus rings. The evening ends the feast, 
And sleep’s enticing couch the gods allures. 
Each in his chamber, Vulean-wrought, they lie, 
And silent darkness all Olympus claims. 


This is the Song of Alpha, this the tale 

Which the corroding centuries defies, 

Its melody upon men’s heartstrings playing. 

It is the root from which springs golden-boughed 
That monumental oak—the Iliad! 

It runs the gamut of the human heart, 

The diapason crashing with a chord 

That presages the crash of toppling Troy! 


And mid the ruins somberly he sits, 
The ‘‘deep-browed’’ lord of words, at whose command 
Men lived and loved, and heroes dared and died, 
Homer, the father of a race of men 
Who long are dead,—yet live forevermore. 
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The civilizations of Greece and Rome alone have never 
died. They have been transformed, adapted, trans- 
planted, fused into something new, yet timelessly old. 
They are about us now; for the age in which we live is 
fast rooted in them. And ever, as we carve or paint 
or build or think, we renew in ourselves their inspira- 
tion —Arthur G. Brodeur 
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